QUEEN  QUALITY" 


A  Shoe  for  Women  of  Taste 


$4.00     $4.50  $5.00 

EASE  WITH  ELEGANCE 


JUST  a  word  to  those  who  have  been  wearing  homely, 
commonplace  shoes  for  comfort,  but  with  a  regretful  sigh 
for  more  fashionable  and  handsome  styles.  Our  new 
"  Queen  Quality  "  Shoes  will  give  you  not  only  the  comfort  you 
must  have,  but  also  the  style  and  refinement  you  want  and 
ought  to  have.  And  you  get  these  shoes  at  no  higher  prices 
than  you  pay  for  just  ordinary  good  shoes. 

TRY   THEM    THIS  SEASON 


SSIert  SIMPSON  u."?ir 

Sole  Agents  for  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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Read  **The  Slogan" 

ART^  AND  GET  YOUR 

§/metropole\ 

\b«KWI  ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

JORONTO></   '  

AT 

The  Art  Metropole 

LIMITED 

149  Yonge  Street        -        -  Toronto 

STUDENTS  TREATED  LIBERALLY 


St  Hnbrew's  College 

TORONTO 


Boys  prepared  for 

THE  UNIVERSITIES, 

THE  ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE, 

AND  BUSINESS. 

Upper  School  and  Lower  School. 

Autumn  Term  commences  September  8th,  1910. 

Calendar  sent  on  application. 

REV.  D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD,  M.  A.,  LL.D. 
Headmaster. 
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INCORPOR.ATED  1851 

WESTERN 

Assurance  Company 


FIR£  AND  MARINE 

Head  Office  -  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

Assets  -  -  -  $3,267,082.55 

Security  to  Policyholders    -  2,626,485.23 

HON.  GEO,  A.  COX,  President 
W.  R.  BROCK  AND  JOHN  HOSKIN,  K.C.,  LL.D. 
Vice-Presidents 
W.  B.  MEIKLE,  General  Manager 


BRANKSOME  PENNANTS 


We  are  continually  originating  new  styles  in  pennants,  with  the 
result  that  you  can  always  get  something  "a  little  different "  from  the 
others. 

The  "Seal"  pennant  is  the  most  beautiful  style  that  we  have  yet 
introduced,  made  in  three  sizes — 18  inch  at  50c  ;  24  inch  at  75c  ;  and  34 
inch  at  $1.25. 

CUSHIONS 

Our  cushions  are  made  in  the  official  colors,  with  the  seal  of  the  College 
•printed  in  color.  Just  the  thing  for  "  cozy  corners  "  and  *'  vacant  spots"  in 
your  room,  or  sending  as  a  souvenir,  size  24  x  24  inches,  filled  with  fine 
quality  form,  at  $2.50  ;  same  size,  unfilled,  $2.00. 

COLLEGE  POSTERS 

Every  "  Hninksonie  "  kii'I  should  have  one  of  the  new  coUepfe  posters.  These 
are  rer)ro(l uciions  of  colksKC  Kirls,  and  are  hand-flni.shed  in  Branksome  colors, 
Price  50c  (  uch. 


Harold  A.  Wilson  Co.,  Ltd.,  297-9  Yongc  Street 
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SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 

SOLICITED 

SUMS  OF  $1.00  AND  UPWARDS  RECEIVED 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  AT  3J  PER  CENT. 
PER  ANNUM 

ACCOUNTS  SUBJECT  TO  CHEQUE 
WITHOUT  NOTICE 

INTEREST  CALCULATED  ON  THE 
DAILY  BALANCE 

CENTRAL  CANADA 

LOAN  &  SAVINGS  CO. 

26  King  Street  East,  Toronto 
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Summer  Garments 

It  is  something  far  more  desirable  than  mere  cor- 
rectness that  gives  Fairweather  summer  apparel 
first  place  in  the  estimation  of  good  dressers — it  is 
real  individuality  and  character  in  styles  which 
cannot  be  duplicated.  J- 

MILLINERY 

WASH  SUITS 
$7.50  to  $45.00 

LONG  COATS 
$7.50  to  $50.00 

LINGERIE  DRESSES 
$6.50  to  $40.00 

BLOUSES 
$2.50  to  $35.00 

LADIES'  GLOVES 
$1.00  to  $1.75 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  in  our  Shcwrooma 

Fairweathers  Limited 

TORONTO  AND  WINNIPEG 
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THE  BRANKSOME  SLOGAN 

Vol.  I.  MIDSUMMER  NUMBER,  1910.  No.  2. 


EDITORIAL 

Past  time  is  full  of  magic,  and  old  wiseacres  shake  their  heads 
ov<^r  us,  just  as  in  turn,  by  and  by,  when  we  have  grown  old  and 
wise,  we  will  shake  our  heads  and  fingers  at  our  grandchildren. 
The  weather  was  colder,  the  snow  deeper,  the  spring  fairer,  the 
old  folk  say,  when  they  were  young,  but  we  live  in  romantic  times 
too,  and  some  day  can  boast  of  a  superior  past.  Think  of  the  earth- 
quakes, floods,  air-ships,  arctic  discoveries,  political  crises,  and 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  we  have  already  in  store!  We  will  be 
quite  interesting  old  ladies  I  am  sure. 

"Do  you  remember  the  year  1910?"  we  will  gossip  to  our 
cronies — some  old  Branksome  girls  (here  giggles  from  small 
descendants).  I  was  editor  of  the  school  paper  that  year.  Let  me 
see — ^it  was  the-' Slogan. '  Ho!  Ho!  What  a  long  time  ago,  to  be 
sure,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  poor  thing's  name.  Dear  old 
Branksome ! ' ' 

"Yes,  that  was  in  1910.  The  Budget  elections  in  England 
occupied  the  minds  of  our  elders  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Our 
papers  came  in  at  noon,  and  mother  would  marshal  us  about  the  fire 
to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons.  I  fear  we  cared  very  little,  and  sneaked 
away  on  pretence  errands,  or  turned  Tory  for  wild  argument's  sake, 
almost  resulting  in  being  disowned." 

' '  It  was  a  gay  winter  in  the  country.  There  were  people  from 
town  to  fill  the  house  week-ends  and  holidays,  dances  and  drives  or 
long  snow-shoe  tramps  by  moonlight,  plans  always  undercurrent 
for  summer  journeyings,  with  mad  fits  of  sewing  now  and  then,  and 
all  the  while  Halley 's  Comet  haunted  the  newspapers  till  timid  folk 
were  persuaded  that  death  lay  in  its  tail,  and  even  the  indifferent 
felt  the  overhanging  mystery.  How  many  of  you  set  alarms  to  buzz 
you  out  of  bed,  shivering,  to  scan  the  heavens  for  the  portent  of 
great  events?  Just  as  in  the  15th  century  they  added  to  the  Ave 
Maria  to  be  delivered  from  the  devil,  the  Turks  and  the  comet,  so 
most  of  us  must  have  crossed  our  hearts  secretly.  An  astronomer 
would  need  his  hands  firmly  clasped  with  God's,  don't  you  think?" 
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' '  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The  heaven's  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes." 
But  it  needed  no  heavenly  demonstration  to  impress  the  calamity 
of  our  good  King's  death  upon  his  people — an  event  which  above 
all  will  make  1910  a  memorable  year.  As  we  gain  perspective  with 
time,  his  value  will  grow  as  magic  of  the  past.  His  virtues,  and 
victory,  and  death,  we  all  know  now. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  THE 
SPRINGTIME 

'  *  Oh  dear !  I  do  hope  it  brightens  up  before  noon ! "  I  was  gazing 
rather  disconsolately  out  of  the  window  at  a  horrid,  big,  black 
cloud  that  looked  threateningly  down  on  me  from  over  Mrs. 
McCausland's  splendid  selection  of  chimney-pots.  Auntie  did  her 
best  to  cheer  me  up,  but  visions  of  my  new  spring  suit  and  Easter 
bonnet — which  I  had  finally  decided  to  wear,  rain  or  shine — being 
liberally  baptized,  kept  me  in  rather  an  unsettled  state  of  mind. 
However,  by  the  specified  time  the  clouds  had  sneaked  away.  Per- 
haps they  were  rather  ashamed  of  the  soaking  their  brothers  and 
sisters  had  given  us  the  day  before.  At  any  rate  Auntie  and  I 
donned  our  best  bib  and  tucker  and  wended  our  way  to  St. 
Enoch's  station.  We  bought  our  tickets,  and,  after  finding  the 
train  for  Kilmacolm,  we  selected  a  carriage  and  got  in. 

The  other  occupants  were  a  young  man  sitting  at  one  end  of 
the  one  seat  and  a  stout,  rosy-cheeked,  healthy,  country  woman, 
evidently  his  mother,  sitting  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  other. 
Directly  across  from  her  was  a  young  woman,  who  seemed  to  be 
suffering  from  a  severe  cold  in  her  head.  As  Auntie  and  I  took  our 
seats  the  trio  eyed  us  for  the  space  of  about  half  a  minute,  and  then 
the  mother  and  son  resumed  the  conversation  which  we  had  appar- 
ently interrupted. 

''Ay,"  said  the  mother,  ''Ah  jist  thoucht  thon  was  a  redeekilous 
price  for  seconds. ' ' 

"  But  wasna  yon  Canadians  o'  Russell's  fine?" 

' '  Ay, ' '  answered  the  mother  rather  dubiously,  ' '  They  wis  fine  on 
top,  but — well,  ah  wis  fair  skunnert  at  yon  hairst  apples  ah  got 
frae  Russell  and  paid  aucht  an'  nine  bob  fer.  They  werna  worth 
the  toss  o'  a  ha'penny  when  ah  got  them  a'  turned  oot  o'  the 
barrels. ' ' 

The  conversation  then  turned  to  other  farm  topics,  and  sometimes 
it  was  quite  unintelligible  to  us.    It  continued  all  the  way  to 
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Shield's  Road,  where  it  wound  up  with  a  lively  discussion  about 
something  or  other  that  was  completely  beyond  my  ken.  From 
that  station  to  Paisley  our  companions  dozed  fitfully,  and  I  gazed 
at  the  scenery,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  tenement  houses,  washings, 
and  dirty,  barefooted,  but  nevertheess  happy,  and  rosy  children. 
At  Paisley  they  of  the  farm  and  garden  departed  with  various 
boxes,  bags  and  bundles,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  a  lady  with 
a  pleasant  face,  a  gray  tweed  suit,  and  the  necessary  number  of 
bangles,  bracelets,  watch  chains,  brooches  and  fal-lals  that  decorate 
the  average  female  on  this  side  of  the  deep.  From  the  other  end  of 
the  carriage  came  unmistakable  sounds  that  the  young  woman  still 
had  a  cold  in  her  head,  but  was  very  near  the  land  of  dreams  in 
spite  of  it. 

The  scenery  began  to  improve,  and  before  long  we  were  speeding 
past  such  dear  little  green  fields,  surrounded  by  well-kept  green 
hedges  or  picturesque  stone  dikes.  Everywhere  were  evidences  of 
springtime.  The  trees  had  such  tiny^  fresh  green  leaves;  the  wee 
white  lambs  played  in  the  grass,  even  the  little  burns  bubbled  and 
laughed  as  they  splashed  and  tumbled  over  the  stones.  Oh!  It  was 
a  day  to  be  alive !  I  threw  back  my  head  and  inhaled  the  fresh,, 
sweet  air  coming  in  at  the  open  window.  Suddenly  we  came  in 
sight  of  such  a  dear,  little,  old-fashioned  farm  house,  whitewashed 
and  thatched,  set  down  in  a  green  valley,  with  a  sparkling  little 
river  tumbling  past  its  very  door.  A  little  cherub  of  three  or  there- 
about, with  fair  curls  and  eyes  of  blue,  grasping  a  big  rag  doll  in 
one  chubby  hand,  watched  the  train  go  past  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  tlie  doorstep.  It  was  just  the  picture  one  has  read  of  or 
seen  so  often  on  canvas — but  to  see  it  in  real  life ! 

A  moment  later  we  sped  past  a  grim  old  church— at  least  it 
might  have  been  grim  and  gray  a  month  ago,  but  this  was  spring 
time,  and  tiny  tendrils  of  fresh,  green  ivy  were  feeling  their  way 
over  the  stone,  and  the  sun  shining  down  out  of  the  blue  sky,  made 
it  grim  no  longer. 

The  spring  seemed  to  be  stealing  into  my  very  finger-tips.  I  felt 
That  I  must  do  something  quick!  I  opened  my  mouth  to  voice  my 
overflow  of  spirits  in  Yip-I-addy-I-ay, "  but  closed  it  again  as  I 
suddenly  realized  that  I  was  not  the  only  occupant  of  the  carriage. 
T  glanced  at  the  two  women  opposite.  They  were  both  nodding— 
and  it  was  springtime  out  there  in  the  green  fields  and  under  the 
blue  sky!  I  began  to  marvel  at  the  indifference  with  which  some 
people  see  the  good  things  of  this  world;  and  how  some  actually 
shut  their  eyes  to  them  and  see  only  the  dark,  weary,  gloomy  side 
of  it  all. 
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My  reflections  were  cut  short  as  the  train  stopped  at  our  destina- 
tion, and  we  alighted  to  find  the  friend,  with  whom  we  were  to 
spend  the  afternoon,  waiting  for  us.  It  was  like  a  breath  of  home  to 

see  a  face  I  had  known  in  Toronto,  for  Mrs.  G  had  lived  there 

for  a  couple  of  years,  and  we  had  been  good  friends.  I  was  also 
delighted,  when  we  reached  ''Mossgiel,"  the  neat  little  house  she 

lived  in,  to  find  that  her  younger  sister.  Miss  B  ,  who  had 

visited  her  in  the  Land  of  the  Maple,  was  there.  Only  those  who 
have  not.  had  a  sight  of  home  for  six  months  can  know  how  to 
appreciate  a  chat  about  all  the  dear  ones  so  far  away. 

Before  going  to  the  house,  however,  we  went  to  the  fruit  and 
flower  nurfeery,  which  Mr.  G —  owns.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see 
and  hear  Jiow  it  is  run — how  the  fruit  and  flowers  are  grown  under 
glass.  We  saw  nasturtiums  which  had  been  planted — mere  seeds — 
only  three  weeks  before,  now  quite  formidable  plants.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  this  kind  of  gardening  done  here,  for  it  is  not  warm 
long  enough  to  grow  things  out  of  doors  successfully.  Tomatoes, 
for  instance,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  growing  in  the  way  to  which 
we  are  accustomed,  but  here  were  rows  and  rows  of  them  under 
glass.  The  fernery  was  a  sight — just  two  long  rows  of  lovely  green ! 
Every  kind  and  description  of  fern  was  here,  from  tiny,  wee  ones 
to  the  huge  plants  that  held  their  heads  aloft,  almost  to  the  roof! 

We  left  the  nurseries  with  regret  and  walked  along  the  white, 
smooth  roads  lined  on  either  side  with  beautiful  homes — a  great 
m9;ny  Glasgow  people  live  here  all  the  year  round,  travelling  daily 
to  the  city,  as  it  is  just  a  forty-minute  journey.   When  we  reached 

Mossgiel  "  we  had  such  a  delightful  afternoon-tea!  Such  scones 
and  cakes !  The  clear,  keen  air  had  sharpened  my  appetite,  and  I 
did  enjoy  them. 

"  When  tea  was  over  my  aunt.  Miss  B  ,  and  I  went  for  a  lovely 

walk  in  a  different  direction  to  that  in  which  the  nurseries  lay. 
The  view  of  the  hills  was  excellent,  and  it  was  a  great  temptation 
to  walk  too  far  and  miss  our  train,  especially  as  the  conversation 
was  so  interesting.    We  returned  to  the  house  to  say  good-bye  to 

Mrs.  G  ,  and  left  on  the  5.33  train.    We  had  certainly  spent 

a  most  enjoyable  afternoon,  and  when  we  got  home  we  found  an 

invitation  from  Mrs.  S  ,  who  lives  a  few  doors  away,  to  spend 

the  evening  with  them.  As  I  went  upstairs  to  dress  I  sang  ^'  Yip-I- 
addy  "  to  my  heart's  content,  and  knew  that  a  jolly  evening  would 
just  put  the  finishing  touch  on  a  gloriously  happy  spring  day  in 
The  Land  o'  Cakes."  J.  A.  M. 


Glasgow,  Scotland. 
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A  COMET'S  RESPONSIBILITIES 

I  used  to  feel  sorry  for  Halley's  Comet.  It  seemed  so  mean  of  a 
man  to  take  an  innocent,  unsuspecting  comet,  who  was  peacefully 
chasing  hip^  tail  round  the  sun,  drag  hi\n  into  the  limelight,  as  it 
were,  and  make  him  bear  the  contumely  of  nations  whenever  he 
lieaves  in  sight.  If  it  rains,  it 's  ' '  that  dratted  comet  " ;  if  it 's  cold, 
the  comet  does  it;  if  it's  cloudy  or  hot  or  dusty  or  dry,  it's  all 
the  comet's  fault,  as  long  as  he's  anywhere  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  earth — only  some  petty  millions  of  miles  away. 
Then  many  suspect  him  of  intending  to  dash  on  the  earth  and 
squash  all  the  inhabitants,  and  others  think  he'll  wag  his  tail  in 
our  faces  and  asphyxiate  us. 

Not  long  since  I  shed  a  bitter  tear  that  a  poor  little  comet  should 
le  so  misjudged,  but,  never  again!  I  feel  I  am  that  comet's  victim, 
and  I  have  my  reasons. 

I  was  staying  for  a  few  days  with  Jack  Mason,  a  friend  of  mine, 
in  Brooklyn,  who  lives  in  one  of  a  row  of  fiat-roofed,  four-storied 
houses  all  precisely  alike.  We  were  keeping  "  Bachelors'  Hall,"  as 
Jack's  mother  and  sisters  were  away,  but  he  had  a  good  houscr 
keeper,  and  we  were  very  comfortable. 

I  would  some  kindly  soul  had  said,  ' '  Beware  the  ides  of  May ! ' ' 
One  date  will  be  found  written  on  my  heart  when  I  die — May  four- 
teenth At  dinner  on  this  momentous  day  Jack  and  I,  like  everyone, 
talked  about  the  comet.  Jack  had  arisen  the  night  before,  claimed 
he  saw  it  plainly,  and  that  it  was  immense.  (We  afterwards  found 
that  he  had  been  gazing  soulfully  at  an  electric  light.)  He  insisted 
that  it  was  an  inspiring  sight  and  worthy  of  a  trip  to  the  roof.  I 
replied  that  it  would  take  more  than  a  paltry  comet  to  drag  me 
from  my  bed  at  sucli  an  unearthly  hour. 

That  night,  however,  I  could  not  sleep,  and  tossed  restlessly.  I 
seemed  to  have  been  lying  awake  for  years,  and  finally  struck  a 
match  to  look  at  my  watch.  It  was  a  little  before  three,  and  ihiit 
gave  me  an  idea.    I  would  mount  to  the  roof  and  view  the 

Heavenly  Wanderer,"  and  incidentally  smoke  a  cigar  to  com- 
pose my  ruffled  spirits.  I  therefore  donned  a  warm  dressing-gown, 
put  on  my  slippers,  and  crept  softly  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  the 
fourth  floor.  From  thence  I  climbed  a  sort  of  ladder  that  led  to 
the  roof,  and,  raising  the  trapdoor,  went  out. 

I  gazed  in  the  direction  where  the  astral  racer  was  supposed  to 
hang  out,  and  thought  I  located  him.  After  I  had  sat  on  the  root' 
cmoking  for  twenty  minutes  or  so,  and  was  thinking  of  descending, 
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I  heard  a  Joud  wailing  from  a  roof  further  up  the  row.  Scenting 
adventure,  I  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  not  thinking  to 
count  how  many  roofs  I  crossed.  The  sounds  of  distress,  resembling 
the  miaows  of  a  dying  cat,  grew  louder,  and  while  groping  rather 
blindly  in  the  dark,  I  stumbled  over  something.  The  wails  ceased 
for  a  moment,  then  were  renewed  with  increased  vigor.  They  came 
apparently  from  the  object  I  had  fallen  over.  By  the  pale  moon- 
light and  the  aid  of  a  lighted  match,  I  discerned  a  large  basket,  and 
in  it  a  bundle.  Pulling  off  some  of  the  coverings,  I  lit  three  matches 
at  once  and  discovered  a  very  young  infant,  very  red  in  the  face 
from  its  vocal  efforts.  I  was  staggered!  How  had  the  infant  got 
there!  It  surely  couldn't  have  fallen  from  an  aeroplane.  I  strained 
my  eyes  trying  to  penetrate  the  darkness,  but  could  see  no  one  who 
might  be  attached  to  the  child.  Madly  I  called  for  help,  but  no 
sound  answered  me  save  the  howls  of  the  unhappy  infant.  All  my 
faculties  I  had  now  to  concentrate  to  try  and  make  it  stop  crying, 
but  I  fear  my  methods  were  not  those  approved  by  the  Scientific 
Mother's  Guide."  "Oh,  come  now,"  I  muttered,  helplessly,  ''you 
mustn 't  do  that,  you  know. ' '  Renewed  wails  from  "  It. "  "  Cheer 
up  ' "  I  said,  ' '  You  can 't  surely  feel  as  bad  as  that. ' '  More  wails. 
' '  Well,  you  surely  have  got  healthy  lungs,  old  chap,  or  old  girl,  or 
whatever  you  are!  Perhaps  you're  hungry."  A  happy  thought! 
I  remembered  I  had  a  gum-drop  in  my  dressing-gown  pocket.  This 
I  presented  to  the  kid,  and,  strange  to  relate,  it  seemed  to  suit  its 
taste,  for  "  It  "  commenced  to  suck  it  contentedly  and  stopped 
crying. 

The  question  now  was  what  to  do  with  the  child.  The  trap-door 
of  the  roof  on  w^hich  I  was  was  locked,  locked!  and  the  deserter 
might  have  come  from  any  of  the  houses  and  left  the  helpless 
infant  there.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  kid  into 
Jack's  house,  and  in  the  morning  hand  it  over  to  the  police  or 
orphans'  home  or  something. 

I  picked  up  the  basket,  went  back  to  my  own  roof,  opened  the 
trap -door,  and  very  gingerly  descended  the  ladder  and  went  softly 
down  the  two  flights  of  stairs,  meaning  to  go  into  Jack's  room,  next 
to  mine,  and  show  him  what  I  had  found.  As  I  walked  along  the 
hall  a  man's  voice  called  out,  "Who's  that?"  "It's  me,"  I 
answered,  ungrammatically.  "  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  the  voice  said, 
unpleasantly,  "  who  are  you?''  "  Why,  it's  I,  Peter."  A  wild 
fear  seized  me.  Surely  that  wasn't  Jack's  voice!  At  that  instant 
the  hall  was  flooded  with  light  and  a  revolver  poked  almost  into  my 
blinking  eyes.  "  Now,  I'eter,"  said  a  tall,  athletic  youth,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  inc,  "  p;  i-li;ij)S  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  explain  your 
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presence  here  at  this  hour.  Rather  original  garb  for  formal  calls, 
neat  but  not  gaudy  " — this  glancing  at  my  mauve  pyjamas  and 
blue  and  red  dressing-gown.  Then,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
basket  containing  the  now  sleeping  child — "  Aha,  villain,  caught 
witli  the  goods.  We'll  just  'phone  the  police.  I  fear  this  little 
affair  needs  their  attention. ' '  I  began  to  explain,  raising  my  voice 
angrily.  Heads  began  to  appear  in  all  the  doorways  and  voices 
were  heard  calling  from  upstairs  to  know  what  the  disturbance 
w'as.  "  Caught  a  thief  with  the  goods  on  him,"  called  the  youth, 
joyfully.  He  just  dropped  in  to  see  us,  and,  finding  no  one 
awake,  was  taking  a  few  trifles  as  souvenirs  of  the  visit."  I  was 
wild.  How  could  I  explain  my  presence  in  this  house  dressed  as  I 
was  and  carrying  a  baby  in  a  basket  ?  An  excited  group  of  people 
in  various  stages  of  deshabille  were  gathered  round  me,  and  my 
captor  still  kept  the  revolver  levelled.  They  all  talked  loudly  and 
at  once,  admiring  the  courage  and  strength  of  the  youth  in  captur- 
ing a  desperado  single-handed. 

Doesn't  he  look  wicked?"  said  one  young  woman,  looking  at 
me,      I'm  sure  he's  done  perfectly  awful  things,"  she  ^shuddered. 

Now,  I  am  not  remarkable  for  my  beauty,  but  I  have  always 
been  considered  very  mild-looking,  and  I  am  the  most  peaceful  sort 
of  chap  usually. 

"  But,"  I  protested  wildly,  I  am  not  a  burglar  nor  a 
murderer.  I  Avas  on  the  roof  looking  at  the  comet,  you  know,  and 
got  into  the  wrong  house. "  ' '  Oh,  that 's  what  they  all  say, ' '  said 
he  of  the  revolverr  ^'  Well,  my  budding  astronomer,  you  can  tell 
that  story  to  a  policeman.  Somebody  please  call  the  nearest  police 
station." 

A  man  started  down  the  stair.  ' '  Stop  ! "  I  cried.  My  tone  was 
commanding.  The  man  stood  staring  at  me  irresolutely.  "  I  tell 
you  I'm  not  a  burglar.  Did  you  ever  see  a  burglar  go  burgling  in 
mauve  pyjamas?    I  am  staying  in  this  row  at  147  with  my  friend 

Jack  Mason,  and  I  "  "  Well,  what  have  you  got  in  the  basket, 

then?"  demanded  the  athletic  youth,  glaring  at  me.  "  I've  got  a 
baby  in  that  basket,"  I  roared.    "  I  found  it  on  the  roof,  and — " 

Insane,"  said  the  man  who  had  started  for  the  'phone,  tapping 
his  forehead.  I  guess  w^e'd  better  call  an  ambulance  and  send 
him  to  the  asylum. "  "  I 'm  not  insane ! "  I  shrieked,  and,  tearing 
back  the  covers,  I  disclosed  the  slumbering  infant  to  their  astonished 
gaze.  ' '  Wretch !  Heartless  brute  !  He 's  kidnapping  it,  the  little 
darling,"  cried  the  young  woman  w^ho  had  spoken  before,  rather 
incoherently.  I  groaned.  This  was  worse  than  ever.  I  searched 
vainly  in  my  mind  for  eloquent  phrases  to  convince  this  asinine 
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crowd  that  I  was  neither  a  low  burglar  or  a  ruthless  abductor. 
Finally  I  grasped,  Telephone  Jack  Mason,  West  1311,  and  tell  him 
you've  got  me,  Peter  Dale,  here  prisoner,  and  tell  him  to  come  quick 
and  bring  my  clothes.  If  I  have  to  go  to  court,  at  least  let  me  go 
clothed  in  body,  even  if  not  in  my  right  mind. 

They  debated  some  minutes  while  I  listened  in  an  agony  of 
suspense.  Finally  they  decided  it  could  do  no  harm  to  'phone. 
My  captor  asked  for  the  number.  After  a  few  minutes  Jack 
answered.  There's  a  man  here  with  a  baby  in  a  basket,  dressed 
in  mauve  pyjamas  and  a  red  and  blue  dressing  gown — not  the  baby 
nor  the  basket !  He  says  he  is  Peter  Dale  and  is  staying  with  you," 
said  the  youth.  Pause.  You  say  Mr.  Dale  is  asleep  in  his  bed? 
Well,  this  creature  surely  is  dippy  " — 

' '  I 'm  not  in  bed  or  asleep  ! "  I  shrieked.  ' '  Let  me  speak  to  him. ' ' 

"  He's  raving,"  said  the  athletic  youth. 

' '  What  say,  Mr.  Mason  ?  Look  in  his  room  ?  All  right. ' '  A  short 
wait.  Then :  ^ '  He 's  not  there,  eh  ?  WeU,  you 'd  better  come  right 
in  and  take  your  eccentric  friend  home.  He  evidently  has  a  habit 
of  walking  on  roofs  accompanied  by  an  intelligent  child  and 
wandering  into  strange  houses.  Maybe  it's  just  a  harmless  mania 
for  astronomy.  Good-bye." 

It  seemed  an  eternity  until  Jack  came.  He  burst  in  with — "What 
in  thunder,  Pete!" 

"  Silence,"  I  said,  firmly,  I'll  explain  it  all.  Just  tell  these 
good  people  I'm  not  crazy,  and  take  me  home." 

After  pacifying  the  mob,  we  finally  got  out,  and  when  we 
reached  Jack's  I  fell  exhausted  into  a  chair.  Jack  gave  the  kid, 
Avho  had  not  awakened,  to  the  housekeeper  and  told  her  to  give 
it  some  milk. 

I  fully  expected  that  when  I  again  looked  in  a  mirror  that  my 
hair  would  be  grey  and  my  face  lined  with  the  cares  of  that 
awful  experience,  but  truly  fiesh  can  bear  much.  I  was  very  much 
the  same  as  ever.  Incidentally,  I  have  decided  to  adopt  the  kid,  as 
no  family  has  turned  up.  He's  a  boy,  and  he  surely  is  a  wonder 
to  have  slept  through  that  row. 

Comets !   Never  mention  them  to  me  ! 

K.  B.  E. 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTHLY  MEETINGS 
OF  THE  BRANKSOME  HALL  ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION 

Diiring  the  year  1909-10  the  Executive  of  the  B.  H.  A.  A.  decided 
thtit  in  the  monthly  meetings  it  would  be  wise  to  study  some  one 
subject  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  they  chose  an  author,  suffi- 
ciently versatile  and  not  too  heavy,  to  suit  the  purpose — ^Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

In  November  we  had  an  excellent  paper  on  the  life  of  this 
famous  novelist,  poet  and  essayist,  who  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1850,  and  died  in  Vailima,  Samoa,  in  1894.  Whereas 
he  was  educated  for  law,  he  found  literature  to  be  his  real  vocation. 
All  througli  his  life  he  suffered  under  the  terrible  handicap  of 
lack  of  health,  and  kept  moving  from  country  to  country  in  search 
of  it,  until  ]ie  finally  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age  on  an  island 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  where  he  had  endeared  himself 
to  the  hearts  of  all  the  natives. 

The  first  story  we  read  was  "  Treasure  Island  " — a  tale  of  buc- 
caneering days — published  in  1883.  It  was  his  first  long  story 
and  gained  for  him  an  immediate  and  wide  popularity. 

At  the  next  meeting  Mr.  MacMillan  was  kind  enough  to  give  his 
talk  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  which  appealed  so  much  more  to 
us  than  an  ordinary  "  lecture,"  because  it  left  a  feeling  that  we 
had  had  a  quiet  chat  with  a  personal  friend  of  the  author,  who  held 
and  enlivened  our  interest  in  his  subject  with  some  of  the  magnet- 
ism of  the  great  Scotchman. 

Papers  on  "  Kidnapped  "  and  "  Catriona,"  those  books  which 
are  so  closely  associated  because  they  both  relate  the  adventures 
of  a  Scotch  lad,  David  Balfour,  were  read  the  following  month. 
Th:en  the  summary  of  "  Prince  Otto,"  that  delightful  little  story 
of  pure  romance,  was  very  much  enjoyed. 

At  the  May  meeting,  the  perhaps  better-known  books,  ' '  The  Mas- 
ter of  Ballantrae  "  and  "  Weir  of  Hermiston,"  completed  the  list, 
which  has  helped  us  all  to  become  better  acquainted  with  this 
great  and  many-sided  writer. 

For  the  above  papers  we  are  indebted  to  the  Misses  Margaret 
Hutchison;  Helen  Baird,  Winnipeg;  Louise  Curtis,  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Grace  Morris,  Pembroke;  Muriel  Shapter;  Constance  Mac- 
donald,  and  Janet  Henderson,  and  for  the  musical  numbers,  which 
added  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  meetings,  w^e  are  indebted 
to  the  Misses  Muriel  Robertson,  Lillie  Shannon,  Marjorie  Brodie, 
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Hilda  Rutherford,  Marjorie  Rogers,  Ethel  Ames,  and  Marjorie 
Kilmer. 

In  February  there  was  held  the  annual  gathering  of  a  purely 
social  nature — a  luncheon  at  the  Tea  Pot  Inn,  Yonge  Street,  at 
which  over  forty  members  were  present.  The  reunion  was  very 
mach  enjoyed,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  to  be  a  great  success. 

Olive  B.  Kinnear,  Secretary. 


(With  all  due  apologies.) 

Oh,  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay, 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  sing. 
Mournful  the  note  and  sad  the  lay 

That  tells  the  tale  of  that  one  spring. 

'Tis  not  because  our  parents'  wrath 

Will  fall  upon  each  studious  lass, 
But  that  we  fear  that  if  we  fail, 

'Twill  bring  disgrace  upon  our  class. 

They  tell  us  that  an  awful  doom 
Upon  our  hapless  heads  will  burst, 

If  we  don't  pass,  because  our  year 
To  try  ' '  matric ' '  will  be  the  first. 

0  'er  Branksome  all  that  weary  spring 

A  wondrous  diligence  prevailed. 
And  when  ' '  matric ' '  results  came  out. 

We  found  that  not  a  one  had  failed. 

—J.  MacTavish. 
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PERSONALS 

The  deepest  sympathy  of  the  Alumnae  has  been  with  Miss  Mac- 
donald,  our  former  English  mistress,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  her 
mother,  who  passed  away  just  at  Christmas  time.  Miss  Mac- 
donald  is  m  Toronto,  at  48  Hazelton  Avenue. 

Miss  Corstance  Macdonald  is  going  to  Vancouver  to  live. 

Miss  Rose  Fleck,  Ottawa,  had  a  very  serious  operation  in  the 
winter,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  she  is  improving  and  expects  to  be 
in  Toronto  for  the  annual  Alumnae  meeting. 

A  Promising  Canadian  Pianiste. 

Miss  Jean  I.  Nesbitt,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  A.  Nesbitt, 
of  this  city,  and  an  old  Branksome  girl,  has  been  studying  in  Vienna 
under  Leschetizky,  the  teacher  of  Paderewski,  and  her  work  is 
said  to  herald  for  her  a  notable  future.  Miss  Nesbitt  will  make  her 
Viennese  dehtit  on  March  31,  and  will  play  in  London  in  June. 
She  has  already  been  engaged  as  soloist  at  one  of  the  Halle  concerts 
at  Manchester  next  season,  under  the  baton  of  Dr.  Hans  Richter. 

Miss  Marie  Thompson  graduated  from  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York,  in  May. 

Miss  Margery  Kilmer  sailed  in  January  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  expects  to  spend  the  summer  on  the  Continent.  Some  of  us  are 
eagerly  awaiting  her  return  to  see  if  along  with  her  dainty  Parisian 
purchases  she  has  the  fabled  Italian  count.  Interesting  papers  and 
French  talks,  especially  on  her  Roman  experiences,  are  expected  of 
her  for  next  year's  meetings. 

Miss  Norah  Wilson,  Vice-President  of  the  Alumnae,  came  from 
IngersoU  for  the  annual  luncheon  in  February. 

Miss  Daisy  Robertson  sailed  for  England  in  May. 

Miss  Jean  Morton  is  still  in  Scotland.  A  very  interesting  letter 
from  her  was  read  at  one  of  the  Alumnae  meetings,  telling  of  all 
the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  festivities  in  Scotland. 

Three  very  interesting  weddings  of  former  Branksome  girls  are 
to  take  place  in  June — ^^liss  Lillie  Shannon  is  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Plant,  with  Miss  Garnet  Harvey  as  her  bridesmaid;  Miss 
Jenkins  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Hawkins  are  to  be  married  on  the  same  day 
as  Miss  Violet  Maulson  and  Mr.  Temple.  All  three  girls  have  been 
feted  and  showered  by  their  friends. 
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Miss  Marguerite  Thompson  is  in  Florence,  continuing  her  vocal 
studies. 

Miss  Maud  Banning  spent  the  winter  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Miss  Marion  Ross  was  in  Toronto  for  one  of  the  Symphony 
Concerts  and  attended  one  of  the  Alumnae  meetings.  While  here 
she  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Green  (Mollie  Meldrum). 

Miss  Geraldine  Stephenson  gave  a  large  ball  in  Winnipeg  for 
her  cousin. 

Miss  Gladys  White  spent  the  winter  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
and  has  become  a  keen  golfer. 

Miss  Christine  Graham  graduates  from  Varsity  in  June.  We 
are  very  proud  of  our  first  "  B.A.,"  and  those  of  us  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  stand  in  awe  as  we  see  the  parchment  tendered  her  by 
the  President  of  that  world-renowned  institution,  Toronto  Univer- 
sity. 

Miss  Lorraine  Irwin  has  moved  from  Weston  and  is  now  living 
in  Toronto,  on  Palmerston  Boulevard. 

Miss  Marjory  Rogers  is  studying  vocal  with  Miss  Hope  Morgan, 
and  very  kindly  sang  at  the  April  meeting. 

Miss  Marjorie  Brodie  is  one  of  Dr.  Broome's  advanced  vocalists. 

Miss  Nora  Bell,  Winnipeg,  expects  to  spend  the  summer  with 
the  Alpine  Club  in  the  Rockies. 

We  are  sorry  to  tell  the  girls  of  the  first  break  in  our  Alumnae 
Circle.  Kathleen  Hageley  went  to  Penetang  to  visit  Gretchen 
Spohn,  and  while  there  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which  developed 
into  pleuro-pneumonia,  resulting  in  her  death. 

Mrs.  Louis  Brophy  (Madele  Pearson)  is  living  in  Montreal. 

Miss  Gladys  Cross,  Australia,  is  expected  in  Toronto  for  the 
Branksome  Closing  and  Alumnae  reunion. 

Miss  Alice  and  Miss  Mabel  Fortune  spent  the  winter  at  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  and  go  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Helen  and  Miss  Agnes  Baird,  and  Miss  Mary  Elliott,  all 
expect  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
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All  the  First  Year  girls  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that  Miss  Elsie 
Pense's  father  died  very  suddenly  at  Kingston,  and  we  want  to 
extend  to  her  our  loving  sympathy  in  her  bereavement. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Greene  expects  Miss  Beatrice  Geddes  to  visit  her 
for  the  Alumnae  meeting  and  the  Garden  Party  at  Branksome. 

Miss  Winnifred  Gray,  Chatham,  visited  Miss  Mabel  Russell  in 
Toronto  for  a  month  this  winter. 

To  another  of  our  number  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the  Conti- 
nent has  proved  too  strong.  Miss  Gladys  Carling  sailed  for  the 
Hague  in  the  end  of  May. 

If  space  and  words  would  but  allow,  interesting  tales  might  be 
told  ol  our  editor.   Suffice  it  to  say  she  is  not  what  she  seems. 

Just  as  this  paper  goes  to  print  the  results  of  the  University 
exams  are  announced.  Much  as  we  would  like  to  enlarge  upon  the 
achievements  of  our  girls,  at  this  late  date  we  can  only  say  that 
they  have  done  us  credit. 

The  annual  luncheon  was  a  great  success.  Miss  Scott  was  present. 
Miss  Gladys  Stark  presided,  and  Miss  Jean  McTavish  made  a  splen- 
did toast  mistress. 

]\Iiss  Edith  Anderson  is  expected  in  Toronto  in  September  for 
the  wedding  of  her  cousin.  Miss  Edith  Holland,  to  Mr.  Keefer. 

Miss  Elfreda  Cory  was  a  most  popular  "Freshette"  at  Varsity 
last  year,  being  Vice-President  of  her  class. 

]Miss  Alice  and  Miss  Helen  Unsworth  have  just  returned  from  a 
glorious  three  months'  Mediterranean  trip. 

Mrs.  Noel  Martin  (Gladys  Brock)  visited  New  York  for  tw^o 
months  this  winter. 


BIRTHS 

On  Dec.  28th,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Follett  (Vera  Smith),  a  son. 

On  May  19th,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Eraser  (Marie  Junkin), 
a  son. 
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HOUSE  NOTES 

Owing  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  Miss  Reid  and  the  Executive 
of  the  Athletic  Association,  Monday  evening,  December  21,  will 
be  remembered  by  all  as  one  of  the  j oiliest  evenings  of  the  year. 
It  took  the  form  of  an  Athletic  Meet,"  consisting  of  peanut, 
potato,  obstacle  races,  etc.  The  events  were  open  to  the  teachers 
as  well  as  the  girls,  and  thus  they  afforded  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment. After  the  sports  we  made  our  way  to  the  conservatory,  where 
a  brilliantly  decorated  Christmas  Tree  met  our  eyes.  Santa  Glaus 
(Elizabeth  Greene)  soon  appeared  with  his  sack  loaded  with  gifts 
for  one  and  all.  Each  gift  was  appropriately  accompanied  by  a 
rhyme,  which  he  read  aloud  with  all  due  ceremony  and  the  ' '  take- 
offs  "  on  the  girls  and  teachers  were  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
enjoyed.    Refreshments  were  then  served,  bringing  the  evening  to 


a  pleasant  close.  During  the  week  the  tree  with  its  gifts  donated 
by  the  girls  was  taken  to  the  Nursing^at-Home  Mission,  where  it 
helped  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  a  number  of  little  children. 

Our  second  annual  sports  day  was  held  in  the  Mutual  Street 
Rink  on  Saturday,  February  19,  and  in  every  way  it  proved  to  be 
a  huge  success.  This  year  Dr.  W.  P.  Caven  very  kindly  donated 
a  handsome  silver  cup  for  competition,  to  be  given  to  the  one 
securing  the  highest  number  of  points  in  the  events.  This  trophy 
was  carried  off  by  Betty  Masson,  of  Ottawa.  The  second  prize,  a 
Branksome  watch .  fob,  was  won  by  Lily  Thompson,  of  Dawson. 
This  year  there  were  two  events  open  to  Branksomites  of  other 
vears.    Both  were  won  by  Miss  Constance  Macdonald. 
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Miss  MacKay,  who  is  now  living  in  Montreal,  spent  Easter  week 
in  Toronto,  and  was  a  welcome  visitor  to  Branksome.  We  were 
all  glad  to  see  her  looking  so  well. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Fleck,  of  Ottawa,  has  offered  a  handsome  silver  cup 
to  the  winner  of  the  tennis  tournament.  ]\Iiss  Gladys  Cross,  of 
]\Ielbourne,  Australia,  has  given  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for 
prizes.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  this  year,  and  we  appreciate  the 
interest  which  is  being  taken  in  our  school. 

Miss  Macdonald  is  again  with  us,  although  not  in  residence.  We 
were  all  delighted  to  see  that  she  had  not  completely  forsaken 
Branksomu 


The  prefects  this  year  are  Florence  Taylor,  Agnes  Campbell, 
Gertrude  Booth,  Marjory  Busteed,  and  Audrey  Little. 

Kev.  Mr.  MacMillan,  who  has  been  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
to  the  pupils  of  III.  and  IV.  Forms,  has  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  one  of  the  following: — Martin  Luther,  Elizabeth, 
Charlemagne.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  girls  will  take  an  interest  in 
this  contest. 

The  bright  spring  days  soon  brought  forth  the  basket  ball  enthusi- 
asts, and  consequently  this  favorite  sport  was  entered  into  with 
interest  and  vigor.  Our  defeat  by  Havergal  last  fall  only  roused 
our  Scotch  blood  and  helped  to  spur  us  on,  the  players  realizing 
the  wisdom  of  the  saying,     If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try 
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again."  Our  challenge  to  Havergal  was  accepted,  and  on  May  4 
the  opposing  teams  met  at  Branksome.  Havergal  plays  a  splendid 
game,  their  combination  work  being  excellent.  Although  the  score 
was  in  their  favor,  we  felt  greatly  encouraged,  for  there  was 
marked  improvement  in  our  playing.  Here's  good  luck  to  our 
girls  in  the  return  game  and  in  future  matches! 

In  the  resignation  of  Florence  Taylor  as  President  of  the  Beta 
Kappa,  we  not  only  lost  an  excellent  president,  but  one  who  was 
untiring  in  her  efforts  to  make  the  society  a  success. 


It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  short  visits  from  the  following 
Old  Girls      Geraldine  Stephenson,  Winnipeg;  Katherine  Mac- 

laren,  Ottawa ;  Winnif red  Grey,  Chatham ;  Norah  Wilson,  Ingersoll ; 

Violet  Warren,  Victoria,  B.C.;  Gladys  Cross,  Melbourne,  Australia; 

Isabel  Campbell,  Minesing;  Marian  Ross,  Ottawa  ;  Muriel  Gibson, 

Victoria,  B.C.  ;  Gretchen  Spohn,  Penetanguishene. 

After  Christmas  two  of  the  day  girls.  Vera  Reed  and  Grace 
Hawke,  entered  residence,  and  were  gladly  welcomed  into  our 
midst. 
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During  the  season  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  a 
number  of  musical  treats,  which  we  are  not  likely  to  forget : — 
Schumann  Heink,  Sembrich,  four  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra 
concerts,  with  the  following  soloists :  Rachmaninoff,  Fritz  Kreisler, 
David  Bispham  and  Tilly  Koenen,  Liza  Lehmann  and  her  quartette ; 
Mark  Hambourg;  Mendelssohn  Choir,  and  the  Piggott-Barton 
Recital.  We  attended  two  lectures,  one  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
and  one  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  the  Antarctic  explorer. 

Besides  our  contributions  to  Ramabai,  which  have  been  generous, 
we  have  been  successful  this  year  in  supporting  three  child  widows 
in  India. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  pleasure  that  we  looked 
forward  to  the  evening  of  the  French  plays,  for  we  felt  sure  that 
under  the  excellent  management  of  Mile.  Compondu  they  would 
be  a  huge  success,  and  on  Friday  evening  our  expectations  were 
more  than  realized.  The  three  short  plays  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment, and  were  splendid  practice  for  the  following  girls  taking 
part :  Agnes  Campbell,  Kathleen  Chipman,  Lennie  Macdonald, 
Betty  Masson,  Jean  Fleck,  Lily  Thompson  and  Audrey  Little. 

Another  pleasant  evening  was  spent  when  the  girls  of  11.  A 
presented  two  scenes  from  Cranford.  Miss  Ramsey,  under  whose 
able  direction  the  girls  were  trained,  deserves  great  credit,  for  it 
was  indeed  a  success.  The  girls  took  their  parts  splendidly,  and 
looked  so  quaint  and  dainty  in  their  pretty  costumes.  Kathleen 
Chipman  will  be  remembered  as  Mrs.  Forrester, 

Marcia  Allen  Mrs.  Jamieson 

Dorothy  May  Mary  Smith 

Madeline  Chisholm  Miss  Pole 

Laureda  McAndiew  Jem  Hearn 

Phyllis  Stephenson   Martha 

Rosalind  Morley   Miss  IMatty 

Dora  Adams   Peggy 

Agnes  McGillivray  Miss  Betty  Barker 

The  girls  of  1910  will  remember  in  the  years  to  come  the  morning 
when  our  peaceful  slumbers  were  disturbed  at  3.30  a.m.  by  these 
words  -  Girls,  would  you  like  to  see  the  comet?"  Needless  to  say 
it  w^as  Miss  Read's  voice,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole 
school  was  assembled  in  the  upper  hall  gazing  at  Halley's  comet, 
which  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Audrey  L.  Little. 
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THE  YUKON 

Until  a  few  years  ago  all  peoples  have  looked  upon  the  north  as 
a  cold  and  barren  land,  the  home  of  the  iceberg  and  the  storm. 
In  the  past  few  years  many  have  learned  that  it  is  a  land  of  beauty, 
of  sunny  days  and  clear  skies,  of  rushing  waters  and  green  dome- 
shaped  hills,  of  high,  bare  cliffs  and  rugged  peaks  wearing  their 
snow  crowns  for  all  time  to  come.  It  is  a  land  that  charms  and 
holds  those  who  come;  sometimes  they  leave,  but  only  to  return 
again,  for  those  who  have  looked  upon  the  land  love  it  evermore. 

This  vast  inland  empire  is  known  as  the  Yukon,  and  it  is  the 
watershed  of  the  river  of  the  same  name — the  Indians  call  it 
Yukonah,  meaning  mighty  waters,  and  it  is  indeed  all  of  that  and 
more.  Its  length  is  over  two  thousand  miles,  and  it  drains  an 
area  of  more  than  half  a  million  square  miles  and  discharges  more 
water  into  the  sea  than  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon.  It  is  seventy- 
five  miles  wide  at  its  mouth  and  at  its  source — at  the  summit  of 
the  "White  Pass — a  man  can  step  across.  Large  steamers  navigate 
this  river  for  eighteen  hundred  miles,  and  a  man  standing  on  the 
bank  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  cannot  see  the  other  bank. 

That  this  empire  of  the  north  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the 
world  in  many  ways  is  a  fact  recognized  by  all.  In  the  first  five 
years  of  its  history  the  Yukon  added  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  in  gold  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  In  the  quantity, 
quality  and  value  of  furs  produced  annually  the  Yukon  leads  the 
world  and  has  no  equal.  The  valley  is  rich  in  wood,  coal,  gold  and 
copper ;  in  the  marshes  are  cranberries  and  blueberries,  and  -on  the 
slopes  are  wild  currants  (red  and  black)  of  a  size  and  flavor  un- 
known to  people  of  the  outside  world ;  delicious  raspberries  and,  in 
some  parts,  strawberries  are  abundant;  in  the  waters  are  fish — 
salmon,  whitefish  and  greyling  are  the  most  plentiful ;  in  the  forests, 
game — moose  and  caribou,  mountain  sheep  and  bears  of  many 
kinds,  black,  grizzly,  brown  and  cinnamon;  grouse  and  ptarmigan, 
ducks  and  geese,  make  this  truly  a  hunter's  paradise.  Of  all 
countries  this  is  the  newest  of  the  new,  the  richest  of  the  rich. 

No  more  glorious  summers  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else  on  the 
earth's  surface.  In  midsummer  one  could  easily  see  to  read  all 
night  The  twenty-first  of  June,  being  the  longest  day  in  the  year, 
is  a  great  day.  Many  merry  parties  of  healthy  people  climb  up  to 
the  domes  or  the  highest  points  on  the  hills  nearby  on  this  night. 
The  climb  up  these  hills  is  a  long  one,  taking  three  or  four  hours 
to  reach  the  top.  Well  supplied  lunch  baskets  are  always  the  first 
thing  considered,  and  their  contents  are  well  earned  by  the  time  the 
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summit  is  reached.  Many  bonfires  are  built,  and  around  these  the 
people  gather  with  coats  about  them,  for  there  is  generally  a  high 
wind  and  it  is  bitterly  cold  on  so  high  a  level  at  that  hour.  The 
sun,  like  a  huge  ball  of  fire,  sinks  in  the  west  about  eleven  thirty. 
The  surrounding  sky  is  resplendent  in  tints  of  reddish  gold.  In  the 
course  of  about  half  an  hour  the  sun  is  seen  coming  over  the  hills 
in  the  east,  and  the  sunrise  can  only  be  excelled  in  beauty  by  the 
setting  a  short  time  before.  Near  the  Arctic  Circle  the  sun  rises 
at  this  time  exactly  at  midnight,  and  thus  this  beauteous  north  gets 
its  title  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun." 

The  wearher  in  the  middle  and  end  of  March  is  simply  ideal  for 
sleighing  and  all  outdoor  sports.  With  the  beautiful  spring  sun- 
shine glistening  on  the  snow,  everybody  is  once  more  filled  with  the 
desire  for  outdoor  life.  There  are  splendid,  well-kept  roads  all  over 
the  country,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  these  are  always  alive 
both  with  pleasure-seekers  and  busy  working  men.  While  there 
are  these  beautiful  spring  days  of  sunshine  for  sleigh  drives,  there 
are  also  the  clear,  bright  moonlight  nights,  when  the  country  may 
well  be  termed  "  The  Great  Silent  North."  These  nights  are  so 
bright  that  many  pictures  have  been  successfully  taken.  In  mid- 
winter, when  the  night  is  clear  and  cold,  the  northern  lights,  or 
aurora  borealis,  stretch  across  the  sky  like  a  streamer  of  waving 
chiffon,  changing  fantastically  every  second.  Sometimes  these 
lights  are  colored  in  shades  of  red,  pink  or  green,  but  this 
happens  only  a  few  times  in  a  season.  Besides  being  ideal  for  sleigh- 
riding,  these  glorious  evenings  are  great  for  snowshoeing,  and  many 
parties  may  be  seen  carrying  their  snowshoes  on  their  backs  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  behind  Dawson,  there  stopping  to  strap  them  on 
and  then  scouring  the  hills  for  their  own  amusement.  This  hill 
behind  the  city  seems  particularly  adapted  for  coasting,  bobsleighs 
taking  the  place  of  toboggans.  These  bobsleighs  are  made  by  fasten- 
ing two  strong,  small  sleighs  together  by  a  heavy  nine  or  twelve- 
foot  board  They  hold  about  nine,  and  when  the  hill  is  well  iced 
it  is  a  thrilling  pastime,  especially  for  the  man  steering  as  he  lies 
do^\Ti  at  the  front  and  guides  the  small  front  sleigh  (which  works 
on  a  pivot)  with  his  hands.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  to  the 
road,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  ditches  and  numerous  telephone 
poles. 

At  the  point  where  the  Yukon  and  Klondike  Rivers  meet,  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  source  of  the  former,  and  on 
the  east  bank,  the  city  of  Dawson  is  situated.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
townsite,  with  the  river  in  front  and  miles  of  rolling  hills  behind. 
Here  the  Indians  first  had  their  village,  which  has  since  been  moved 
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three  miles  farther  down  the  river.  On  the  hill  behind  the  city 
grow  wild  flowers  and  berries  of  many  varieties.  From  the  top  of 
this  hill,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  hills  are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions, 
and  from  the  highest  point  or  dome  the  snow-capped  Rockies  may 
be  seen  on  a  clear  day  away  in  the  northeast.  In  front  of  Dawson 
the  Yukon  River  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  deep  and  very  swift-, 
so  swift  that  boating  of  any  kind  is  dangerous,  and  the  cable  ferry 
is  the  only  safe  means  of  crossing.  On  the  west  bank  is  the  village 
of  West  Dawson,  which  was  a  fair-sized,  busy  village  in  the  early 
days,  but  is  now  quite  deserted.  This  side  of  the  river  is  a  lovely 
place  for  picnics  in  summer,  and  has  an  abundance  of  the  wild 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  Yukon  Rifle  Range  is  also  on  this  side  of 
the  river  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills. 

The  world's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Klondike  for  the  first 
time  in  1898.  It  was  then  that  the  early  prospectors  spread  the 
news  that  a  great  gold  bed  had  been  discovered,  and  men  flocked 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  make  their  fortunes  in  a  short  time. 
Some  struck  it  rich  and  made  immense  fortunes,  and  others  made 
nothing,  or  if  they  did  they  lost  it  all  in  the  dance-halls  and 
gambling  dens;  many  fortunes  were  lost  in  one  night  in  this  way. 
The  trip  was  a  long,  trying  one  for  those  first  pioneers,  full  of 
hardship  and  discouragement.  They  had  to  shoot  the  White  Horse 
rapids  in  their  own  scows,  and  in  this  perilous  adventure  many  lives 
were  lost.  They  had  to  pack  their  grub  and  blankets  over  either 
the  White  Pass  or  the  Chilcoot  Pass;  this  meant  packing  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  or  more  on  their  backs  by  means  of  a  leather 
harness  with  hoops  to  go  over  their  shoulders  and  around  the  arm- 
pits. These  passes  were  long  and  steep,  and  in  the  spring,  as  this 
was  the  best  time  of  year,  the  snow  was  deep  and  the  ascent  a 
perilous  one.  They  built  their  scows  at  White  Horse,  the  base  of 
the  Yukon  River,  and  travelled  night  and  day  down  the  river, 
guiding  their  scows  by  immense  oars  at  the  rear  of  the  boats,  until 
their  goal,  Dawson,  was  reached.  Here  they  built  log  cabins,  or 
even  lived  in  tents,  all  winter  long,  or  else  mushed  many  miles  in 
search  of  a  claim  where  their  fortunes  were  to  be  made. 

But  the  day  for  the  individual  miner  is  now  past  in  the  Klon- 
dike, and  he  has  to  seek  other  climes ;  the  reason  for  this  being  the 
scarcity  of  water,  which  must  now  be  carried  many  miles  by  ditches 
in  order  to  carry  on  mining  operations.  Large  companies  have 
bought  out  the  individual  miner  and  are  taking  great  steps  in  the 
further  development  of  the  country.  These  companies  employ 
hundreds  of  men  in  the  summer  months  and  use  many  dredges, 
hydraulic  plants  and  elevators  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  used  for 
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extracting  gold.  The  Yukon  Gold  Company  has  just  completed 
one  of  the  largest  ditches  in  the  world.  This  ditch  carries  nearly 
all  the  water  used  by  this  company  for  its  mining  operations. 

The  trip  from  the  coast  to  Dawson  is  no  longer  a  hardship,  but 
one  of  great  beauty  and  interest  to  all  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  make  it.  Starting  from  Vancouver,  there  are  only 
three  changes  of  transportation :  from  Vancouver  to  Skaguay,  a 
trip  of  three  days  and  a  half,  large  well-equipped  boats  are  on  the 
run,  and  the  scenery  is  most  interesting  and  lovely;  at  Skaguay 
everything  is  transferred  from  the  boat  and  goes  to  White  Horse 


by  rail,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  via  the  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  route.  The  journey  of  six  hours  through  the 
White  Pass  mountains  can  be  favorably  compared  with  one  through 
the  Rockies.  The  peaks  are  snow-capped  all  the  year  round,  and 
very  frequently  have  mist  and  clouds  like  thick  veils  hanging  round 
them.  When  White  Horse  is  reached  there  is  generally  a  wait  of 
a  day  or  so,  but  if  luck  is  good  a  boat  may  be  scheduled  to  leave 
within  a  few  hours.  The  last  relay  of  the  trip,  from  White  Horse 
to  Dawson,  on  the  Yukon  River,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  The 
river  is  very  winding  and  the  rolling  hills  on  either  bank  are  glorious 
in  their  verdant  covering  of  evergreen  and  poplar  trees  and  grasses 
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and  ferns  of  many  varietie>s.  The  Yukon  River  is  not  da-ngerous 
for  navigating  the  larger  boats,  but  in  the  drier  summer  weeks 
there  are  many  sand  barSj  which  often  cause  a  delay  of  several  hours 
in  the  trip. 

After  two  days  and  a  half  on  this  swift,  winding  river,  Dawson's 
landmark  is  first  caught  sight  of.  This  is  a  large  slide,  showing 
very  white  and  distinct  in  the  hillside  behind  the  town.  It  is 
believed  that  when  the  slide  occurred  an  Indian  village  was  buried 
under  the  rocks  and  sand,  but  the  truth  of  this  cannot  be  vouched 
for.  The  first  impression  of  this  mining  town  is  not  a  very  favor- 
able one :  the  dirty  cabins  and  docks  that  first  come  into  sight  are 
not  things  of  beauty,  but  when  the  passengers  have  landed  and  set 
out  for  a  walk  to  see  the  sights,  they  are  very  pleasantly  surprised. 
The  pretty  rustic  cabins,  painted  many  colors,  all  have  their  gar- 
dens, and  m  July  and  August  these  are  a  blaze  of  color,  with  their 
sweet-smelling  flowers.  Sweet  peas  and  vines  generally  line  the 
front  of  the  houses,  while  nasturtiums,  poppies,  pansies  and  almost 
every  flower  may  be  found  in  the  numerous  beds.  In  the  neat,  well- 
kept  vegetable  gardens  at  the  back,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  peas, 
beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  radishes  and  spinach  are  the 
most  common  vegetables  grown,  while  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are 
grown  in  the  hotbeds.  These  are  casements  of  wood  set  on  top  of 
the  ground,  with  a  couple  of  discarded  storm  window^s  laid  across 
the  top..  The  lawns  are  green  and  well  kept,  and  the  people  take 
great  pride  in  their  gardens  and  the  appearance  of  their  houses. 

The  average  cabin  generally  has  three  rooms,  a  bedroom,  kitchen 
and  living  room.  These  are  furnished  cheerfully  and  very  comfort- 
ably, but  with  no  unnecessary  furniture,  the  large  Yukon  stove 
occupying  the  most  space  and  also  the  most  prominent  position. 

There  are  some  very  good  stores  in  Dawson.  It  is  easier  to  shop 
away  in  there  than  in  many  places  three  times  its  size  in  the  most 
civilized  regions.  It  is  quite  easy  to  get  gowns  imported  from 
New  York  and  Paris — it  is  true  that  they  are  very  expensive,  but 
salaries  and  wages  are  large,  and,  as  a  whole,  everything  is  reason- 
able. A  twenty-five  cent  piece  is  the  smallest  coin  used:  nickels 
and  dimes  are  only  things  to  be  laughed  at.  In  the  early  days  the 
streets  were  lined  with  saloons  and  dance  halls,  but  the  latter  have 
been  entirely  done  away  with  and  the  former  are  now  comparatively 
few  TIh;  different  churches,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian, 
Roman  (Jatholic  and  the  Salvation  Army,  have  all  been  instru- 
mental in  this.  There  are  many  jewelry  stores,  where  the  attractive 
native  jewelry  is  manufactured  out  of  gold  and  nuggets  and  ivory. 
Thousands  of  years  ago  the  mammoth  or  mastodon  lived  in  these 
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regions,  and  their  huge  carcasses  are  continually  being  unearthed, 
their  tusks  being  sometimes  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  from'  these 
comes  the  ivory  that  is  used  in  making  jewelry,  cribbage  boards 
and  countless  small  articles. 

The  most  exciting  times  of  the  year  are  when  the  river  freezes 
over  and  when  the  ice  breaks  up  and  navigation  is  free  for  five 
months.  The  ice  generally  forms  about  the  end  of  October 
and  around  the  first  of  November  it  finally  becomes  so  tliick  that 
the  river  stops  flowing  altogether  and  shuts,  the  inhabitants  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  so  to  speak,  for  seven  months. 
The  river  doesn't  freeze  over  smoothly,  but  has  a  few  beaten  roads 
and  trails  across  it.  The  ice  remains  stationary  for  about  seven 
months,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth  of  May  excitement 
reigns  supreme  in  the  little  city.  Everybody  bets  on  the  date  of  the 
break-up.  There  are  large  pools  in  the  saloons  or  hotels  and  large 
offices,  and  a  dollar  is  the  price  of  a  guess.  These  wagers  are  made 
on  the  day,  hour,  minute  and  second  of  the  break-up.  The  exact 
time  of  the  first  move  of  the  ice  is  learned  in  the  following  manner : 
A  flagpole  is  planted  in  the  ice  in  front  of  the  Northern  Commercial 
Company's  store,  to  which  is  attached  a  rope  or  cable  connected 
wdth  a  stop  clock  and  a  whistle  in  a  near-by  engine  house,  and  at  the 
first  move  of  the  ice  the  connection  makes  the  clock  stop  and  pulls 
the  whistle.  At  the  first  sound  of  this  peculiar-toned  whistle  the 
people  all  make  a  rush  for  the  water-front,  where  the  best  view  of 
the  departing  ice  may  be  had.  Sometimes  there  are  large  jams, 
which  pile  up  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  The  winner  of  one  of  these 
large  pools  sometimes  wins  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  The  bar 
saloon  makes  money  on  the  deal  by  men  treating  when  they  put  in 
their  guesses,  and  the  winner  is  always  supposed  to  treat  everyone 
in  sight. 

Those  who  have  never  visited  this  north  land  and  are  not  familiar 
with  the  peculiar  terms  may  not  understand  the  meanings  of  the 
titles  used  by  the  now  famous  northern  poet,  Robert  W.  Service,  in 
his  two  books.  Until  a  man  sees  the  ice  form  in  the  Yukon  River 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  break  up  in  the  spring,  he  is  termed  a 

Cheechaco,"  and  after  he  has  witnessed  these  sights  or  been  in 
the  country  not  necessarily  near  the  river  during  this  time  he 
assumes  the  title  of  "  Sourdough  " ;  after  this  he  is  called  a  "  Sour- 
dough Stiff. "  A  ' '  Parki  "  is  a  kind  of  cloak  the  inhabitants  wear 
for  "  mushing  "  in  during  the  cold  weather.  It  is  made  of  heavy 
canvas  or  duck,  and  slips  over  the  head.  It  has  a  large  hood, 
which  may  be  fastened  over  the  head  or  left  to  hang  down  the 
back.    This  hood  is  generally  edged  with  fur,  and  the  "  Parkis  " 
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themselves  are  sometimes  entirely  made  of  fur,  and  are  very  warm, 
as  the  heavy  duck  prevents  all  wind  from  penetrating  to  the  body. 
The  term  ' '  Mush  ' '  is  used  for  many  things,  and  is  believed  to  come 
from  the  French  word  "  marche,"  and  turned  into  its  present 
pronunciation  and  spelling  by  the  Indians.  When  a  man  runs 
behind  dogs  he  mushes  "  it,  and  when  speaking  to  dogs  on  the 
trail  mush  on  "  is  the  expression  used;  if  simply  driving  them 
away  it  is  "  mush,"  but  never  "  get  out  "  or    run  away." 

The  people  in  the  Yukon  always  speak  of  the  coast  or  beyond  as 
"  outside."   When  a  person  is  leaving  Dawson  he  is  always  going 

out,"  and  when  he  is     outside  "  and  returning,  he  is  going 

in." 

This  is  only  a  rough  description  of  that  vast  north  land.  No 
brief  description  could  do  it  justice,  and  to  really  find  out  anything 
about  the  country  a  trip  into  the  interior  is  the  only  way  in  which 
its  beauties  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

L.  Thompson. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  TARDY  MINSTREL 

(With  all  due  apologies.) 

The  hour  was  late,  the  house  was  cold, 

The  minstrel  felt  infirm  and  old ; 

She  said :  'Twill  make  my  hair  turn  gray 

This  lack  of  anything  to  say, 

I  feel  I  ought  to  be  in  bed, 

And  now  the  muse  has  up  and  fled. 

But  still  they  say  this  must  be  done 

Ere  rising  of  another  sun. ' ' 

The  last  of  all  the  bards  w^as  she 

To  hand  her  poem  in,  you  see — 

It  seemed  she  hadn't  any  luck. 

She 'd  write  a  few  lines,  then  get  stuck. 

The  table  was  quite  littered  o'er 

With  false  beginnings  by  the  score. 

At  last  she  said,  ''I'll  send  all  these 

And  try  the  editor  to  please. 

If  she's  not  satisfied,  why  then 

I  '11  never  send  her  one  again. ' ' 

— J.  MacTavish. 
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"  MARY  ANNE  " 

BY  MAISIE  FLORENCE  REID. 

She  was  just  plain,  simple,  Mary  Anne  Smith,  a  very  ordinary 
child,  who  lived  all  alone  on  her  uncle's  prosperous  acres  save  for 
tho  companionship  of  her  Aunt  Martha. 

She  was  not  homely,  far  from  it,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  any 
of  us  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance.  It  was  to  our  little  school- 
house  on  the  squire's  property  that  she  came  every  morning — a 
little  building  which  had  been  erected  for  the  convenience  of  a 
number  of  the  neighboring  families.  Why  the  squire  had  allowed 
her  to  come  I  have  never  known,  but  I  do  know  that  she  was  never 
one  of  us — in  any  way.  Every  morning  she  arrived  punctually  at 
nine  and  took  her  seat  in  front  of  me  in  the  schoolroom,  without 
glancing  either  to  left  or  right. 

]\Iy  earliest  impression  of  her  is  very  hazy,  save  for  one  peculiar 
feature  of  her  face.  She  had  large,  haunting,  dark-grey  eyes, 
heavily  lashed,  with  the  saddest  expression  in  them  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  remainder  of  her  person  was  quite  ordinary,  from  her 
smooth  black  braids  to  her  little  black  shoes. 

She  was  not  clever  in  any  w^ay,  rather  stupid  in  fact,  but  her 
absorbing  attention  and  interest  saved  her  many  a  scolding  which 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  her  lot.  She  fascinated  me  in 
a  strange,  unaccountable  way,  far  more  than  the  dainty,  aristocratic 
squire 's  daughter  or  my  laughing  cousin  Belle. 

One  day  I  missed  her  from  her  place,  and  was  told  on  inquiry 
that  she  had  left  for  good  and  was  going  to  the  city.  After  that  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  her  for  ten  long  years. 

It  was  very  hot.  The  sun  shone  down  with  pitiless  intensity  upon 
the  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded  lying  on  the  scorching  African 
veldt.  It  was  terrible !  All  the  day  before  and  through  the  long 
night  we  had  been  steadily  fighting,  and  now  the  Boers  had 
retreated,  leaving  our  dead  and  wounded  to  be  cared  for. 

There  were  few  doctors  and  fewer  nurses,  but  all  day  under  the 
blistering  sun  we  toiled  with  the  wounded,  I  helping  as  best  as  I 
could  with  my  bandaged  shoulder.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been 
inside  the  hospital,  and  all  the  faces  were  new  to  me.  I  touched  an 
orderly  on  the  shoulder  as  he  hurried  past.  "Do  you  know  where 
they  have  put  the  Captain  of  the  28th,  Lord  Dunsmore?"  I  de- 
manded. ' '  Over  yonder  in  the  corner, ' '  he  replied,  pushing  off  my 
detaining  hand. 
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I  walked  over.  ''Kennie"  Dunsmore  was  my  best  friend  and  I, 
a  strong  man,  was  afraid  of  what  I  might  see.  I  walked  slowly,  but 
my  worst  fears  were  not  realized.  Though  very  delirious  he  was 
still  alive.  While  I  stood  there  looking  into  the  blood-stained, 
haggard  face  of  my  chum  a  nurse  came  and  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder.  T  looked  up  and  received  a  startling  shock.  Yes !  No !  It 
couldn't  be  plain  Mary  Anne  Smith,  this  serene,  tall  figure  with 
the  marvellous  dark  eyes  and  the  expression  of  a  ministering  angel ! 
''This  is  no  place  for  you.  Colonel  Langeley, "  she  said  in  her  low 
voice,  ''Please  go,  I  will  do  my  best  for  your  friend."  So  she 
remembered  me  1  Well,  that  was  evident.  Stunned  and  bewildered 
I  obeyed. 

Later  I  captured  Doctor  Murray  as  he  was  leaving  the  building. 
"Who  is  Miss  Smith  back  there?"  I  inquired  eagerly.  "The  best 
nurse  we  have, ' '  he  replied,  ' '  a  godsend  to  these  poor  fellows ;  they 
worship  her,"  and  it  was  true. 

The  Doctor  had  called  her  Miss  Smith  at  first,  but  at  her  own 
request  they  changed  it  to  "Nurse  Mary  Anne."  "I  have  always 
been  called  just  plain  Mary  Anne,"  she  had  said  simply,  and  this 
quaint  and  suitable  name  stuck  to  her  and  soon  earned  her  a 
reputation  throughout  all  the  camp. 

Three  months  later,  when  the  war  was  over  and  we  were  safe  at 
home,  an  announcement  appeared  in  the  "Military  Times"  which 
caused  great  excitement.  It  ran  as  follows:  "The  engagement  is 
announced  of  Lord  Kenneth  Dunsmore,  Captain  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Cavalry  Regiment,  and  Miss  Mary  Anne  Smith,  known  to 
the  entire  army  as  Nurse  Mary  Anne.  The  marriage  will  take  place 
early  in  June." 

So  it  had  come  off  at  last,  I  reflected.  Well !  Kennie  was  a  lucky 
fellow,  for  she  was  a  queen  among  women. 

The  great  day  came,  and  many  others  than  the  Twenty-eighth 
Cavalry  Regiment  were  present.  Miss  Mary  Anne  Smith  came 
down  the  aisle  slowly  and  with  bent  head,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
great  General  Roberts  himself. 

After  the  ceremony  we  adjourned  to  the  home  of  the  Countess 
Dunsmore,  where  Lord  Roberts  proposed  the  health  of  the  bride. 
"To  JjnAy  Dunsmore,"  he  said,  lifting  his  glass,  but  he  stopped  at 
the  sound  oC  Iht  voice.  "Not  Lady  Dunsmore,"  she  said  simply, 
"but  plain  'Nurse  Mary  Anne.' 
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YOUR  DAD 

Who  is  it  that  on  a  week-day  night 
Gives  you  a  chance  to  pillow-fight, 
And  joins  the  fun  with  all  his  might  ? 
Your  Dad. 

Who  is  it  when  the  jam's  too  high, 
Get 's  up  and  helps  you  on  the  sly. 
And  lets  you  have  big  chunks  of  pie  ? 
Your  Dad. 

Who  is  it  when  you  feel  'all  queer' 

And  guess  you've  caught  a  cold. 

And  have  to  stay  in  bed  all  week, 

Comes  in  and  doesn't  scold. 

But  puts  his  hand  upon  your  head 

And  says,  "Poor  little  chap." 

Why  then  you  know  you've  got  your  dad, 

And  what  can  hurt  you  after  that  ? 

— ^Maisie  F.  Reid* 


READING  CIRCLE  OF  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  BRANKSOME  HALL 

Continuing  the  course  of  reading  begun  in  the  first  number  of 
the  Slogan,  we  turn  from  Great  Britain  during  the  Elizabethan 
Era  to  .the  Continent  of  Europe,  to  study  the  conditions  existing 
there  contemporaneously.  The  field  is  so  wide  that  only  a  cursory 
glance  can  be  suggested,  but  it  is  hoped  that  those  interested  will 
extend  their  reading  beyond  the  limits  of  the  following  list  : 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. — Motley. 

History  of  France. — C.  M.  Yonge. 

History  of  Germany. — C  Yonge. 

History  of  Western  Europe. — J.  H.  Robinson. — Chapters  22-28. 

Historical  Readings. — J.  H.  Robinson. — Chapters  22-28. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. — Reade. 

The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family. 

The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest.— C.  M.  Yonge. 

Battle  of  Ivry. — Macaulay. 
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SWAN  BROS., 

Wholesale  and  R.etail  Grocers. 
162,  164,  166  King  St.  East 
TORONTO 


TEA,  GOrFEE,  BUTTER,  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  SEASON. 

Special  attention  given  to  preserving  fruits. 

Canned  Goods  and  Groceries  of  all  kinds  in 
any  quantity. 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER 

Every  Girl  and  Young  Woman 
Should  Read  These  Pure  Books 
on  Avoided  Subjects 

WHAT  A  YOUNG  GIRL  OUGHT  TO  KNOW. 

WHAT  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  OUGHT  TO  XNOW. 
By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood  Allen,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  M,D. 

Price,  $1.00  net  per  copy,  postpaid. 
Commended  by  Eminent  People  Everywhere. 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  Publisher. 

29-37  Richmond  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 
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"JjfT  makes  a  big  difference  to  the  kiddies, 
^  the  kind  of  milk  you  give  them. 
Whether  you  make  use  of  the  City  Dairy 
scientifically  pasteurized,  always  clean 
and  safe  milk — or  the  dubious  kind — is  for 
YOU  to  say. 


Come  and  see  our  NEW  pasteurized  plant,  which  pasteurizes 
milk  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Milk  Commission 
of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association.  Remember  City  Diary 
Pasteurizing  does  not  interfere  with  the  flavour  or  nutritive 
value  of  the  milk — just  makes  it  SAFE. 

ORDER  NOW— Phone  College  2040 
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Our  Making-to-Order 
Departments 

For  Ladies'  Hi^h-class  Apparel  gain  in  popularity  season 
after  season.  The  utmost  satisfaction  is  assured  Customers 
in  the  execution  of — 

WALKING  SUITS  RECEPTION,  DINNER, 

RIDING  HABITS  AND  EVENING  GOWNS 

AFTERNOON  FROCKS  WEDDING  TROUSSEAUX  &c 

MOURNING  ORDERS  accorded  every  necessary  and  special  consideration 
at  our  hands. 


JOHN  CATTO  e  SON 

55  to  61  King  St,  East,  TORONTO 


Trust  It 
To  Us  .. 


We'll  clean  your  fine 
waists,  gowns  or  suit  as  only 
experts  can  do  it.  Our 
improved  French  method 
does  not  harm  the  most 
delicate  fabric,  lace  or  em- 
broidery. No  ripping  or 
taking  the  garment  apart. 
Waists  and  gowns  dyed. 


Parker's  Dye  Works 

787-791  Yonge  St., 
TORONTO      -      -  CAN. 

Branch  stores  in  leading  shopping 
centres. 


CHAS.  POTTER,  85  Yonge  St. 

C.  B.  Pbtry,  Proprietor. 


Guard  Well 
Your  Eyes 

Teachers  and  students  make 
heavy  tax  on  their  eyesight,  and 
should  be  quick  to  act  if  any  im- 
pairment of  vision  shows  itself. 

The  expert  opticians  of  the 
Potter  House  will  test  your 
eyes  by  right  methods  and  if 
glasses  are  needed  will  furnish 
those  that  will  conform  cor- 
rectly with  the  results  of  the 
examination. 

Potter,  Reliable  Optician 

TORONTO 
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BRANKSQME  HALL 

102  BLOOR  STREET  EAST 
TORONTO 
A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Preparation  for  University  and  for  Examinations  in  Music.  Well-equipped 
Art  Department.  Thoroughly  efficient  Staf¥.  Large  play-grounds.  Healthful 
locality.    Primary  School  for  Day  Pupils. 

THE  STAFF 

MISS  SCOTT,  Principal,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Girls'  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Model  School,  Toronto. 

REV.  ALEXANDER  MacMILLAN,  Special  Lecturer  in  History  and  English 
Literature. 

MISS  FREDA  COLE,  B.A.  (Toronto).  First-class  honors  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  History. 

MISS  EDITH  M.  REID,  B.A.  (Dalhousie).  Honors  in  pure  and  applied 
Mathematics;  A.B.  (Radcliffe)  ;  M. A.  (Dalhousie). 

MISS  MARY  G.  MILLICHAMP,  B.A.  (Toronto).  Honors  in  English.  French, 
German,  Italian,  History. 

MISS  LOUISE  MURRAY,  M.A.  (Toronto).  Honors  in  English.  French, 
German.    Graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

MISS  MARY  RAMSAY,  Cambridge  Higher  Local— Honors  in  History. 
Three  First  Class  Certificates,  University  College,  London — English  Language 
and  Literature.    Registered  Teacher— Teachers'  Registration  Council. 

MISS  JEAN  HUME.    University  of  Toronto. 

MISS  VIOLET  ROBINSON.  University  of  Toronto.  Late  of  Mrs.  Chapman 
and  Miss  Jones'  School  for  Girls.  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia. 

MISS  MARY  JOHNSTON.  Senior  Leaving  Certificate.  Graduate  of  Tor- 
onto Normal  School. 

MADEMOISELLE  JEANNE  COMPONDU.    Gymnase  de  Lausanne. 

FRAULEIN  JOHANNA  NOTHNAGEL,  Hamburg.  Germany.  Diplomee. 
State  Examination  for  Teachers. 

MISS  HELEN  MacMURCHY.  M.D.  (Toronto).  Consulting  Physician. 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

MRS.  H.  B.  SOMERS.  Director  of  Physical  Culture.  Teacher  of  Physical 
Culture  in  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Toronto. 

MISS  E.  K.  WESTMACOTT,  late  Head  of  the  Art  Department  of  the 
Technical  School,  Toronto.    Teacher  of  Designing. 

MISS  EMILY  H.  LEACOCK.    Teacher  of  Drawing. 

For  Prospectus  Apply  to  MISS  SCOTT. 
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Investment  Agents 


GOVERNMENT, 
MUNICIPAL,  and 
CORPORATION  BONDS 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES  SUITABLE 
FOR  ESTATES  AND  PRIVATE 
INDIVIDUALS  ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE 


Monthly  List  of  Investments  Mailed 
on  Request 


7  and  9  King  St.  East 
TORONTO       -  CANADA 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BANK 

HEAD  OFPICE    -    -  TORONTO 

Capital  Paid-up  $1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits  -   1 ,277,404 


S.  J.  MOORE       -       -       -  Prisident. 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C.        -       Vice  President. 
SIR  W.  MORTIMER  CLARK,  K.C.      THOMAS  BRADSHAW. 
JOHN  FIRSTBROOK.  JAMES  RYRIE. 

.W.  D.  ROSS,  General  Manager. 


Every  Banking  Facility  Offered  to  All. 
Nine  Branches  in  the  City  of  Toronto. 
Savings  Bank  Department  in  connection  with  each 
Branch. 


I  Gained  Over  $1,000.000^°] 

The  Record  for  1908  of  the 

Canada  Life  Assurance  Company 

MORTALITY  DECREASED  .  •  • 
RATE  OF  INTEREST  INCREASED 
EXPENSES  WERE  REDUCED    .  • 


THE  RESULT :  In  1908  the  Canada  Life 
earned  over  9lt00d,000.00  Surplus,  the 
greatest  gain  in  the  Company's  history. 


H.  C  COX. 
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